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THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 


PRINCE OF ABISSINIA+» 
i 7 
CONTINUED, 
— 


The Prince mediiates his Escapie. 


H: now found that it would be very difficult 
to efiect that which it was very easy to suppose 
effected. When he looked round about him, 
he saw himself confined by the bars of nature 
which had never yet been broken, and by the 
gate, through which none that once had pass- 
edit were ever able to return. He Was now 
impatient as an eagle in a grate. He passed 
week after week in clambering the mountains 
to see if there was any aperture which the 
bushes might conceal, but feund all the sum- 
mits inaccessible by their prominence. The 
iron gate he despaired to open ; for it was not 
only secured with all the power of art, but was 
alavays watched by successive sentinels, and was 
by its position exposed to the perpetual obser- 
vation of all the inhabitants. 


He then examined the cavern through which 
the waters of the lake were discharged; and, 
looking down at a time when the sun shone 
strongly mpOn its mouth, he discovered it to be 
full of broken rocks, which, though they per- 
mitted the stream to flow through many narrow 
passages, would stop any body of solid buik. 
He returned discouraged and dejected; but, 
having now known the blessing of hope, resolv- 
ed never to despair. 


In these fruitless searches he spent ten 
months. The time, however, passed cheerfully 
away: in the morning he rose with new hope, 
in the evening applauded his own diligence, 
and in the night s!ept sound after his fatigue. 
He met a thousand amusements which beguil- 
ed his labour, and diversified his thoughts. He 
discerned the various instincts of animals, and 
properties of plants, and found the place replete 
with wonders, of which he proposed to solace 
himself with the contemplation, if he should 
never be able to accomplish his flight ; rejoic- 
ing that his endeavours, though yet unsuccess- 
ful, had supplied him with a source of inex- 
haustible inquiry. 


But his original curiosity was not yet abated : 
he resolved to obtain some knowledge of the 
waysofmen. His wish still continued, but his 
hope grew less. He ceased tosurvey any lon- 
ger the welis of his prison, and spared to search 
by new toils forinterstices which he knew.could 
not be found, yet determined to keep his design 
always in view, and Jay hold on any expedient 
that time should offer. 


TO BE CONTINUED... 
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FOR THE MISCELLANY. 


ED 1B ane 


Mr. Oran, . 


Tue last two numbers of your 
Miscellany have presented us with a review 
of the causes and progress of those singular 
and remarkable expeditions called “ the Cru- 
sades to the Holy Land.” If I mistake not, 
the sentiments of the writer, from some ideas 
he has expressed, and from the general style 
of his essay, Iam led to presume, that he 
views those expeditions as productive of con- 
sequences highly important and beneficial to 
Europe. Differing entirely from this opinion, 
I crave your indulgence while I state my ideas 
on this interesting subject ; while, with truth 
and candor, I expose those calamitous, dis- 
tressful, and ruinous events which have ema- 
nated from this baneful source. 

The characteristic features of the crusades 
were a superstitious zeal and enthusiastic fury, 
a savage fanaticism and a bitter spirit of into- 
Jerance; and the consequences were precisely 
such as. might be expected from such baneful 
and hideous principles. The most important 
effects were perfectly analogous to the causes. 
As they were founded on the basis of cruelty 
and violence ; as they originated in guilt and 
injustice; so, also, did they terminate inju- 
riously to the felicity and welfare of human 
nature. 

That it was extremely unjist to engage in 
these wars few will deny; for the eternal and 
immutable laws of Justice, will not sanction 
the invasion of the possessions and territories 
of others, because they are unbelievers; nor 
will they permit us to wage offensive war, but 
only that kind which is commenced for the 
immediate preservation of our lives, rights. 
or property. On the part of the crusaders, 
these wars were particularly improper, as be- 
ing repugnant, and in direct opposition, to the 
mandates of that high authority which they 
pretended, above all others, to reverence and 
venerate. And, however necessary they might 
have deemed the fecovery of the Holy Land, 
it could not atone for the violation of the mo- 
ral precepts of the gospel. J’ar happier for 
the crusaders would it have been, if, instead 
of engaging in such wild and eccentric enter- 
prises, they had contented themselves with 
improving, by honest meairs, their individual 
situations in life ; and. with endeavouring to 
move, with dignity and propriety, in the re- 
spective spheres.which a great and indulgent 
Providence had assigned them. Far, fur hap- 
pier, for the human race in general, would it 
have been, if these crusaders, instead of en- 
tering on a destructive warfare ; instead of 
endeavouring to seize on Bethlehem and Cal- 
vary, the cradle and tomb of our Saviour, had 
satisfied themselves with quietly imitating the 
benignant and divine tenour of His life, and 
with conforming to the mild and admirable 
maxims he so frequently incuicated. 
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Of all the calamities which nations bring upon 
one another, sanguine, protracted, and frequent- 
ly repeated wars, are, perhaps, the most terri- 
ble and horrid. Historians have mentioned, in 
the most interesting manner, the.many hor- 
rors of political: wars, and fave represented 
them in the most glowing and striking colours = 
but where can they find language strong 
enough to convey a just idea of these wars, 
carried on under the garb and pretext of reli- 
gion? If the philanthropist shudder and re- 
coil at the human blood spilt to gratify the in- 
ordinate ambition of an Alexander or a Cesar, 
how will he be affected, when hé calls to his 
recollection the crusades, instituted from the 
misplaced zeal of the popes, and from the 
superstitious ardour or contracted inclinations 
of such as Peter the Hermit? In vain May 
we search the annals of the world for a paral- 
lel to these wars. No turmoil, before or since, 
perhaps, ever occasioned such cruelty and 
violence, such vapine and plunder, such injury 
and oppression, such guilt and atrocious vice. 

‘Temporary wars, in a Certain state of soci- 
ety, when between individual nations and 


when not too frequently repeated, havé™ been. 


thought, by several learned writers, of service 5 
and this seems easily to be reconciled: for,.as 
exercise fortifies and. gives additional vigour 
to the human system, so also does occasional 
war tend to brace. the national fibres, to give 
an energy to the. poktical naind, and to correct 
the pernicious. effects. of. luxury. But) the 
crusades cannot be thought beneficial upon 
this principle: for thoce expeditions, by depo- 
pulating whole provinces, and exhausting their 
resources, relaxed the strength of nations. 

‘Lhe. holy war, as it was perhaps erroneously 
called, was not of short duration; but conti- 
nued, with little intermission, for two hundred 
years. Nor were a few nations alone engaged 
in it; but all those countries, from the bogs 
of Ireland and mountains of Scotland, to the 
very regions of Mauritania and. Egypt, be- 
tween the shores of. the Atlantic and the 
banks of the Euphrates, were, for the most 
part, involved in it. One would think that 
the Roman poet aliuded to this, had it not 
taken place long since his day, when he said, 
causa fuit consurgere in arma» 

Europamque, Asiamque. Vic. 

All ranks and classes of society were equally 
anxious to attend these expeditions. Eveh 
persons in the more peaceful paths of life, both 
ecclesiastics and women, who, in general, live 
retired from the din of arms, with an emu- 
lation that was deemed meritorious, were every 
where ready to follow the banners of the cross. 
Neither can the crusades be thought adven- 
tageous in the idea of their correcting a public 
cfieminacy of mind and luxury of manners ; 
for it will be readily acknowledged, that the 
inhabitants of the Western empire wanted, in 
that day, no energy of character, and stood in 
needof nothing to purity their luxurious ha- 
bits. 
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It is well known, that, by the exhortations 
of Peter the Hermit, vast and immense bodies 
of people were collected together, to proceed 
onthe first crusade. In this, and ‘n all the 
subsequent ones, the motives of the crusaders 
would not bear the least scrutiny, or the slight- 
est investigation. Many were prompted by 
the foible of avarice or by the lust of ambition ; 
others were incited by views even more inte- 
rested, and had Objects more insidious and 
baneful. Very few, perhaps, were actuated 
by the pious, sincere, and conscientious, tho’ 
mistaken, principles of their most eminent 
leader Godirey de Bouillon. 

If we trace the operations of this crusade, 
which may serve as an example for all the 
others, we shall find that the ruin of families 
and provinces attended their departure ; that 
rapine. murder,violence, plunder and every spe- 
cies of uncurbed liceniiousness ; that famine, 
pestilence, and every horrible evil accompanied 
their march and progression; and that the 
final destruction ‘of themselves and enemies 
was the consequence of their arrival at the 


Holy Land. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Mr, i 
, ae THIS description of a Dashing 


Student is applicable only to a few in this Col- 
lege....to that chosen fetv, who can rise above 
the commonality of students, and strike out 
paths for themselves. In the first place, a 
dashing .youth must be dressed in the most 
tippy manner imaginable. His boots must 
be topped, and his cravat ought to cover at 
least half of his chin. Then how smart he 
must be on all occasicns ! What funny ex- 
pressions and phrases he must have for every 
subject that is started! I recollect being once 
in company with just such a tippy youth as I 
have mentioned. ‘The subject turned on his- 
tory ; but it was impossible to enjoy the 
conversation. He fairly confounded us with 
the rattling of histongue. “ Pray, who made 
your coat! Its cut d d badly. D nme, 
I’d send it back to the fellow. But, I say, are 
you going to recitation?” “ Yes.” “ I'll be 
-dif Iam. I missed before too. I ex- 
pect the old doctor will haul me over the 
So he ran on with the most trifling 
nonsensical stuff I ever heard. 

But to proceed. He must not know a sin- 
gle word of Latin or Greek. That would be 
too much like a scholar: it would not suit the 
dignity of his character. And as to attending 
prayers regularly in the morning, it is entirely 
out of the question. Why, rising so early 
would absolutely kill him: his constitution is 
too delicate: he could not possibly bear it. It 
is also necessary that he should provide him- 
self with a good stock of novels and plays. By 

this means he will be able to run smoothly 
over the surface of things. Let him be where 
he will, he must never reflect a moment. At 
recitation, nothing is more dashing, it shews 
anoble spirit,:to peep in this book, and to 
be prompted hebind. If he should happen to 
be stumpped, he must look around with an 














impertinent air; then he must change his 
features, look big, d-————-d big, and take his 
seat. Above all things, let him remember, 
that he who spends the most money, will 
have the most companions. Let the money flow 
from his purse, like water, in a constant stream 
from the spring: Let him always suppose 
that his purse, like i, will be inexhaustible. 
But to wind up his dashing career, commence- 
ment comes. Perhaps he is refused a degree. 
Poh! that’s a trifle. D—n it, what does he 
care for a degree ! But this is nothing com- 
pared to what follows.’ .A formidable band of 
tailors, shoe-makers, and tavern-keeper's pre- 
sent their accounts. His cash is gone, and 
he cannot stir from Princeton. But he still 
continues to look big, d dbig. He writes 
home for money. ‘The wished-for letter ar- 
rives, probably blotted with the tears of his 
parents. He begins to look serious ; but it 1s 
almost too late. .Indolence and vice have 
taken a firm and lasting root ; and he returns 
home, a fop in his manners....an infidel in his 
principles. 





| ; HORATIUS. 
Princeton, Sfune 26, 1805. 
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- Laudas 
Fortunam ac mores antique plebis, et idem, 
Si quis ad illa Deus subito te agat usque recuses 
Aut quia non sentis, quod clamas, rectius esse. 
Aut quia non firmus rectum defendis; et heres, 


Necquicqnam ceene cupiens evellere plantam. 
HoORAce. 





THIS is the picture which the Roman sa- 
tirist drew, of those persons who are constantly 
inveighing against the manners and customs 
of the age in which they live; and, without 
altering a single feature, it may be applied to 
“ Amicus,” who so lamentably deplores the 
degeneracy of the nineteenth century. 

Nothing is more common, and, at the same 
time, more absurd, than to extol the past by 
depressing the present. “ Ah, the efleminacy 
of the present generation !” exclaims one who 
is bending beneath a weight of years. “ They 
have lost the virtue, the activity, the vigour, 
and industry of their progenitors.” ‘ Mark 
the indecent dress of yonder female,” says an- 
other. “ How greatly ,must the standard of 
manners be depreciatetl, when such habili- 
ments are viewed without abhorrence” Such 
have been the complaints of the censors of 
mankind in every age ; such were the com- 
plaints of the poets in the Mugustan age ; and 
such were the complaints of the guardians of 
public morals, in that era of pure refinement 
which Amicus contrasts with the present un- 
happy period of degeneracy. Let us examine 
the subject of his essay, and endeavour to dis- 
cover whether we have reason to start at the 
result of the contrast that he has drawn. 
Let us examine, whether we have reason to 
regret that “ the age of chivalry is gone.” 

Mankind progress in manners and refine- 
ment according to the circumstances in which 
they are placed. 

In civilized life, an agricultural people will 
be most simple and plain in their habits; in 
proportion as their intercourse with foreign 





nations, either by commerce or otherwise, be- 
comes more frequent, and the luxuries of life 
are introduced, their manners become more 
refined, or, according to the cant term, more 
corrupted. A commercial people are there- 
fore most polite and elegant in their manners. 
The Spartans were rude and uncultivated. 
The Athenians more polished and civilized. 
Yet we do not hesitate to decide between their 
claims to the admiration of mankind. Athens, 


the seat of the muses, the nurse of dissipa- — 


tion and of the arts and sciences, always pos- 
sesses the first rank in the opinion of all who 
admire learning and genius before ignorance 
and barbarity. If it were possible to revive 
the manners of the fourteenth century, is it 
probable that they would conduce to the hap- 
piness of the world more than those which 
are at present “im vogue. And I will submit 
it to any medical gentleman, whether the 
dress of the ladies, at the present period, is 
more pernicious to health and beauty, than 
that of 40 years ago? Let him remember, 
that, in those days, the fair sex were literally 
locked up in a machine, called, a pair of stays. 


Princeton, Fune 22, 1805. 











Sentinentat. 
THE FLOWER GIRL. 


——_ +o 

“ PRAY, buy a nosegay of a poor orphan !” 
said a female veice, in a plaintive and -melo- 
dious tone, as I was passing by the corner of 
the Hay-market. I turned hastily, and be- 
held a girl of fourteen, whose drapery, though 
ragged, was clean, and her form such as a 
painter might have taken fora youthful Venus. 
Her neck, without covering, was of the purest 
white ; and her features, though not regularly 
beautiful, were interesting, and set off by a 
transparent complexion; her eyes dark and 
intelligent, were shaded by loose ringlets of 
raven-black, and shed their sweetly supplicat- 
ing beams through the silken shade of long 
lashes» Onone arm hung a basket full of 
roses; the other was stretched towards me 
with a rose-bud. I drew out of my pocket 
some money 

“ Take this, sweet innocent!” said I, put- 
ting it into her hand; “and may thy existence 
and thy virtue be long preserved !” 

I was turning from her, when she burst 
into a flood of tears.....Her looks touched my 
soul....1 was melted by the artless gratitude of 
the poor flower-girl, and a drop of sympathy 
fell from my own cheek. J] returned to con- 
sole her, when she subjoined as follows :.... 

“ Yours, Sir, have been the first kind words 
I have heard since I Jost all that was dear to 
me on earth !”....A sob interrupted her dis- 
course. * Oh! Sir,” she continued, “ Ihave 
no father, no mother, no relation! Alas! I 
have no friend in the world !”...{3he was silent 
for a moment before she could proceeds My 
only friend is God !....on him, therefore, will 
I rely. Oh! may I support with fortitude the 
miseries Iam born to experience ; and may 
that God ever protect you!” 

She dropped a curtesy full o. humility and 
native grace. I returned her benediction, and 
went on. 
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——*« And can.I thus leave this poor crea- 
ture ?” said I, as I walked pensively on: “ can 
] leave her, for ever, without emotion ? What 
hove I done for her that can entitle me to her 
prayers ?...erePreserved her a few days from 
death....that is all! And shall I quit thee, fair 
Flower !...to see thee no more ?....to be de- 
spoiled by the rude blast of adversity !....to be 
cropped by some cruel spoiler !....to droop thy 
lovely head beneath the blight of early sor- 
© Brow!........No !....thou hast been nurtured by 

the sweet tears of maternal affection; thou 
hast once bloomed beneath the sweet sun of 
domestic content; and under it thou shalt 
bloom again !” 

I returned to her, my heart beating with 
its newly formed purpose. The beautiful’ 
flower-girl was again before me.....1 took her 
hand....the words of triumphant virtue burst 
from my lips. 

“ Come, lovely forlorn one!....come, and 
add one more to the happy group who call me 
father! Their home shall be thine; thou 
shalt share their comforts ; thou shalt be taught, 
with them, that virtue alone constitutes true 
happiness.” 

Her eyes flashed with frantic joy; she threw 
herself on her knees before me, and burst 
into rapturoustears. I raised her in my arms; 
I hushed her eloquent gratitude ; I led her to 
a home of peace and tranquillity. She loves 
my children ; she loves their father; and the 
poor orphan of the Haymarket is now the wife 


of my son : 

ON ARGUMENTATION. 

IT may be thought a paradox, yet I believe 
it is a truth, that the application to reason by 
argument, is, of all other methods, the least 
likely to convince men of an error, and pro- 
duce a change in their opinion. Arguments 
are opposed by a kindof instinctive impulse ; 
and the mind necessarily fortifies itself in ex- 
erting its utmost foré@jfosresist an attack. 
But if you laugh at the irdity, and treat 
it with an air of superiority @@d neglect, as the 
attack is not made by reason, the defence will 
not be attempted by sophistry : the mind will 
of course become willing to relinquish an opi- 
nion that exposes it to ridicule, and will then 
naturally consider it with impartiality: nay, 
it will even be induced to give that up as in- 
defensible, which is treated as unworthy of a 
serious confutation. 


—_— 


















ON LITERARY DISPUTES. 

I SCARCE know any thing so ridiculous 
as a literary dispute: each party is perfectly 
convinced thet he is in the right, and attacks 
the other with arguments which seem unan- 
swerable and irresistible to himself, but for 
the same reason have no effect upon his anta- 
gonist ; for both are so far from weighing the 
allegations that make against themselves, that 
they do not attend enough to them to know 
their purport: thus each combatant attacks 
the very place that is covered by prejudice 
with impenetrable armour, and is therefore 
invulnerable: each wearies himself with strik - 
inv, and each is astonished that*his blows are 
not felt. “ ‘The blockhead,” says he, is as in- 
sensible as a stone: you may: as well beat a 
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Stockiish, or make passes against a brick wall.” 
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THE PASSIONS. 


ANGER inflames the blood, is a temporary 
deprivation of reason, and involves those who 
rather indulge than endeavour to conquer their 
resentments, in perpetual quarrels and conten- 
tions. Envy is a worm. which corrodes the 
breast, and makes those who cherish it, miser- 
able, because others are happy. Pride meets 
with daily mortifications, which more’ than 
counterbalance the splendor of rank, or gifts 
of fortune. ‘Vanity, or an extravagant desire 
of admiration, is oftentimes fatal to virtue, and 
at last terminates in contempt. “varice, or an 
inordinate desire of wealth, destveys the finer 
feelings of humanity, and makes riches a curse 
instead of a blessings The covetous neither 
enjoy the good things of life themselves, nor 
communicate a portion of them to others in 
distress: the relief of which, to a generous 
mind, would be more gratifying than the con- 
templation of horded gold. Dizssimulation is 
not only odious in itself, but frequently de- 
structive in its consequences. The artless and 
undesigning, who act from strict principles of 
integrity, never suspect the honor and veracity 
of another, they both see and feel for the mis- 
fortunes of others, and from their own expe- 
rience, that promises are frequently made on- 
ly to deceive and betray. ‘They become the 
dupes of treachery, because they expected 
truth, where they met with falshood; and 
and placed confidence where they should have 
harboured distrust. Pleasure is a bewitching 
syren, which flatters its votaries with unbound- 
ed delights, invites them to taste of the forbid- 
den fruit, and at last plunges them into guilt 
and misery. 


—_— — . 
TRENTON, JULY 8, 1805. 

















COLUMBIAN INDEPENDENCE. 


TueE 4th of July was kept here, and parti- 
cularly in the neighbouring towns, with the 
usual demonstrations of joy. 


ee 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Captain Knight, of the ship Marv, arrived 
at New-York, on the 4th inst. in 12 days from 
Antigua, informs, that the combined Trench 
and Spanish fleets, of 20 sail of the line, 9 fri- 
gates, and 3 corvettes, passed that island on the 
9th of June, and were followed by a British 
fleet of 12 sail of the line and 4 frigates, under 
Lord Nelson, who passed Antigua on the 14th. 
On the 10th, the combined squadron captured 
16 sail of British merchantmen, on their pas- 
sage from Antigua homeward, under convoy 
of the Ratler sloop of war; thé sloop escaped 
into Antigua. 

[Mercantile Advertiser, June 6. 
SLI ISI LT 

On the 29th ult. arrived at*Providence, the 
ship Hazard, Captain Rowan, from Canton. 
On the 19th or 20th of June, 2 degrees to the 
southward of Bermuda, fell in with the Tou- 
lon fleet of 11 sail of the line, last from Guada- 
loupe, from whence they had sailed in compa- 
ny with the Cadiz fleet, which had parted and 
proceeded to the Havanna. The Toulon fleet 
was stecring N. E. Capt. Rowan was in com- 
pany some time. ; 
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The French fleet was more than 19 degrees 
to the northward of the northermost West 
India Islands, steering from them towards 
Europe. 
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Bonaparte is stated to have com municated 
to the Court of Berlin the terms on which he ts 
willing to form the basis of negociation. They 
consist of four articles— 


Ist. The full recognition of his titles of Em- 
peror of the Frenchand King of Ttaly. 

2d. The selemn guarantee of Great Bri- 
tain and Russia to maintain himself and his 
family in the hereditary possession of his dig- 
nities and dominions. 

3d. The unequivocal resignation, on the part 
_of the Princes of the House of Bourbon, oi all 
rights and claims to the sovereignty of l’ranee 
—And . ; 

4th. He engages in return to leave Malta 
in the possession of England—and to cede to 
the Emperor Alexander and his heirs the sove- 
reignty of the Republic of the Seven Islands. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A letter from Princeton (College), with the sigya- 
ture of Kroonzer, is received, abounding with the 
lowest and most unqualified abuse, not only on the 
Editor of this paper, but on several of ‘the must re- 
spectable characters ‘in this place, with.some ‘eflec- 
tions on the literature of this state—and all this for 
no other reason but our refusal to publish his misera~ 
ble production, as set forth in ourlast ““to’Corres- 
pondents,” by way of answer to * Julian.”—Afio- 
ther letter from an ‘ Ass,” is received; which ‘needs 
only to be seen to justify our@pinion of his insignifi- 
cance. Not wishing any correspondence or dealings 
with such characters, we request they may erase their 
names from our subscription list, that theirletters 
and communications may be published, either in the 
form of pamphlet or ba//ad, and the public made ac- 
quainted with the importance and astonishing ta- 
lents of these ‘‘ enlightened youths.” It is with re- 
gret we are thus compelled to notice these scribblers, 
but justice to ourselves, our friends, and the state we 
live in, impel us to the measure. From the “ thres- 
hold of a prison” good Lord deliver us, and all men; 
and we sincerely hope these young men may never be 
in want of that support which they vainly imagined 
the Editor stands in need of, and which, amidst the 
overflowing of their liberality, they seem so ready to 
withdraw. The plan and conditions of this ‘paper 
having been already published, it might seem super- 
fluous to repeat them; suffice it to say that we will 
gladly receive suitable pieces, (post paid, ) and give 
them insertion as far as our limits will permit ; re- 
serving, however, to ourselves the acknowledged 
right of judging of their merits or their tendency ; 
neither can we, with any dégree of propriety, pub- 
lish any piece or essay, in any other than the lan- 
guage of the country. On this account, s* Fuvenjs”” 
must excuse us from giving a place to his Lutin 
essay. A communication, with extemal evidence of 






trip to the seat of the general government, as it wi 
not be taker up here. © 

‘* Aulus, No. 2, is nottreveived.—In the hurry of 
business we omitted mentioning last week the liber- 
ty we had taken in substituting a.word'for one that 
was unavoidably torn out in breaking open the seal 
of this author’s communication. 
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MARRIED, 


At East-HartfordyaMr. Tuabprevs Gaur, aged 
43, to Miss Harr TES, aged-11 years. 


In this city, at Fri ’ Meeting-House, on Thurs- 









day last, Mr. Benjamin FarqvHaan, to Miss 
ELIZABETH WRiGuHT. 


the same author, directed to us, is now at the P 4 
office, under double postage, and wil shortly real 
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THE MISCELLANY. 
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___ Seat of the Muses. — 











MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
—_ > 
THE TEMPEST. 
Aut bloody sank the evening sun, 
And red the wild wave gleam’d ' 
And loud, and bellowing o’er the deep, 
The angry tempest scream’d. 


When Mary, weeping, kiss’d her babes, 
And laid them down to rest, 

As slow the sad thought pal’d her cheek, 
And chill’d her heaving breast. 


* Blow, blow,” she cried, “ thou wintry wind !” 


Then cast her streaming eyes, 
Where foaming on the rocky cliff, 
The bursting breaker dies : 


** Ah me! to Mary’s harrass’d heart, 
** How welcome yon rude tone, 

** That swells on Sorrow’s sadd’ning ear, 
“* And wailing seems to moan. 


**Tho’ many a day be past and gone, 
‘* Tho’ many a month be fled, 

** Since Henry left his tender wife, 
‘* And shar’d her faithful bed. 


** ve seen his form, when still at eve, 
‘“‘ The moon on ocean slept, 

* l’ve heard his voice when o’er the rock, 
“‘ The dying breeze hath crept.” 


She scarce had said, when from the deep, 
Slow peal’d the sullen swell, 


_ Dark grew the heav’ns, and dark the wave, 


And fast the chill rain fell. 


Then Mary thought.on Henry dear, 
And breath’d the tender sigh, 

When, wild as screams th’ untimely ghost, 
Was heard the seaman’s cry. 


She left her cot, and toward the cliff, 
Where plain’d the dismal sound, 

She flew, on hapless Henry call’d, 
And wav’d her hand around. 


That moment rush’d the billowy surge, 
And o’er the rough rock roll’d, 
And far through ocean’s viewless depths, 
. The knell of Mary toll’d. 


Her children slept till morning’s dawn, 
Then kiss’d exch other’s cheek, 

As pouring o’er their guileless heads, 
They heard the tempest break. 


They wept, they call’d for Mary dear, 
Her soft embrace delay’d, 

Then turn’d their dewy eyes to heav’n, 
And claspt their hands and pray’d. 


The wild winds ceas’d, the sun beam’d forth, 
Red shone the tinted ray, 
. The children rose ; and Edward smil’d 
» His Charlotte’s griefs away. 


They went to seek their lost Mamma, 
They reach’d the craggy shore, 

When, lo! to land poor Mary’s corse, 
The tide deep-heaving bore. 


When nought she answer’d, their fond hearts 
Did almost burst with grief: 

** And won’t Mamma then speak to us, 
“ And won’t she bring relief ?” 


& 


They kiss’d her pale ipsa her hands, 
And Jaid down by her ; 

Their cheeks to her coki cheek they plac’d, 
And, weeping still, they dy’d. 


CITY COURTSHIP. 


Wuewa shepherd feels a passion 
For a young and wealthy lass, 

Gentle muse, record the fashion 
Of the tender scenes that pass. 


First Philander in a phrensy 
Sees the idol of his soul ; 

Whilst with Cupid’s influenza 
See his flashing eye-balls roll ! 


He with humble gestures greets her, 
Tells the sorrows of his heart ; 

And that ev’ry time he meets her, 
’*Tis a thousand deaths to part. 


She is ready with her answer, 
(Maiden prudence shows the way), 

Tho’ I can’t, my father can, sir, 
Listen to each word you say.” 


“‘ Can your Father, lovely Fanny, 
Know the passion which I feel ? 
See the merit, if Pve any? 
Ah! to whom do I appeal ?” 


“© My papa, in trade’s keen spirit, 
No man Can outwit on earth ; 
If he can’t discern your merit, 
He can see what you are worth.” 
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Woratity. 

EXTRACT. 
RELIGION is rather a matter of sentiment 
than reasoning. The important and interest- 
ing articles of faith are sufficiently plain. Fix 
your attention on these, and do not meddle 
with controversy. If you get into that, you 
plunge into achaos, from which you will never 
be able to extricate yourself. It spoils the 
temper, and, I suspect, hasno good effect up- 
on the heart. 
Avoid all books, and all conversation that 
tends to shake your faith on those great points 
of religion, which should serve to regulate 
your conduct, and on which your hopes of 
future and eternal happiness depend. 











gious subjects; nor give countenance to it in 
others, by séeming diverted by what they say. 
This, to people of good breeding, will be a 
sufficient check. 
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Giecdote. 


A younc Parisian, travelling to Amsterdam, 
was attracted by the remarkable beauty of a 
house near the canal. He addressed a Dutch- 
man, in French, who stood near him in the 
vessel, with “ Pray, sir, may I ask who that 
house belongs to?”” The Hollander answered 
him in his own language, “ Ik kan niet ver- 
staan”... I do not understand you.” ‘The Pa- 
risian, not doubting but what he was under- 
stood, took the Dutchman’s answer for the 
name of the proprietor. “Oh! Oh!” said he, 
“it belongs to Mr. Kanniferstan, well, I am 
sure he must be very agreeably situated ; the 
house is most charming, and the gardens ap- 
pear delicious. I don’t know that I ever saw 
a better. A friend of mine has one much like 
it, near the river Loire, but I certainly give 
this the preference.” He added many other 

















observations of the same kind, to which the 


Never indulge yourself in ridicule on reli- 


Dutchman made no reply. When he arriy, 
ed at Amsterdam, he saw a most beautify 
woman on the way, walkingarm in arm with 
a gentleman, he asked a person who passeq 
him, who that charming lady was: but the 
man not understanding French, replied, «J, 
kan niet verstaan.” What! sir,” replied oy, 
traveller, “is that Mr. Kanniferstan’s Wife, 
whose house is near the canal? Indeed, this 
gentleman’s lot is enviable, to possess so no. 
ble a house, and so lovely a companion.” The 
next day when he was walking out, he saw 
trumpeters playing ata gentleman’s door who 
had got the largest prize in the Dutch lottery, 
Our Parisian, wishing to be informed of the 
gentleman’s name, he was still answered, « Ik 
kan niet verstaan.”——“ Oh !” said he, “this is 
too great an accession of fortune | Mr. Kan. 
niferstan proprietor of such a fine house, hus- 
band to such a beautiful woman, and to get the 
largest prize in the lottery! It must be allow 
ed that there are some fortunate men in the 
world. About a week after this, our traveller 
walking about, saw a very superb burying, he 
asked whose it was? “Ik kan neit verstaan,” 
replied the person of whom he enquired. “Oh, 
my God !” exclaimed he, “ poor Kaniferstan, 
who had such a noble house, such an angelic 
wife, and the largest prize if the lottery ! he 
must have quitted this world with great re. 
gret, but I thought his happiness was too com- 
plete to be of long duration.” He then went 
home, reflecting all the way on the instability 
of human affairs. 


Che Wiseellanp. 
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ec SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Paper are 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State—by Messrs. T.& J. Sworps, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; who are also authorised to receive 75 
cents in advance on each subscription ; it being 
the half yearly amount forthe paper. Commu- 
nications (fost fa@id) addressed to James Oram, 
Trenton, will be thankfully received. 
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